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| “ste id 
| expenses of cultivating any crops, it will be under- 


SE | stood, that a man’s labor has always been estimat- 
SECOND REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURE ed at one dollar per day ; and the same for a yoke 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. jof oxen, and half adollar fora horse. In many 

BY REV. HENRY COLMAN. parts of the country this, undoubtedly, is an over- 


As many of our readers may not have in their | estimate of the price of labor; but it seemed nec- 
possession the second report of the agricultural |*8*"Y to fix some price as a uniform standard 
co:ninissioner, and as it contains much important | throughout the State; and in the cost of labor in- 

: , 


and interesting information, we shall in the absence | volved in the production of any crop, one dollar is 
ef20é Goletan. give from week to week extracts 'to be considered as the representative of a day’s 
od |work. ‘The prices of labor and the prices of board 


from it, which will no donbt be read with interest | TI ad 
1e «~estimat- 


d profit by every intellipent farmer. J.B. | vary in different parts of the State. 
Sa ah te cota ” re 'ed price includes both labor and board. 


CROPS. 


AGRICULTURAL. 





| Expenses of cultivating an acre of corn in Sheffield, 


The crops in Berkshire are those cultivated in | Mass. 


other parts of the State, and consist of the usual | Ploughing $1 50 
grasses, herds grass, red top,and clover. Of grains, | Manuring, 15 loads, at 50 cents, half the ma- a 
Indian corn, wheat, barley, rye and oats; and of| _ nure to be charged to the corn 375 
esculent vegetables, potatoes, carrots, ruta baga, | Getting out manure $2; planting $1 25; 
mangel wurtzel,and common white turnip. In ad-| seed 25e. 3 50 
dition to these, buckwheat is raised to a consider- Hoving twice $2; gathering and husking $2 4 
able extent, some small amount of flax, and com- | Interest on land at $50 per acre 3 00 
paratively large amounts of teasels. The cultiva- 
tion of hops was at one time attended to in some 
places; but is abandoned on account of the low Product. 
price. Large amounts of rye have heretofore béen | Gorn stalks for fodder, equal to 3-4 ton 
used for distillation; but this is now pursued to a of hay $5 00 
smal] extent. : 45 bushels of corn, at 75c. 33 75 

Indian corn, the great grain crop of New Eng- ; —— $28 75 
land, with the exception of the two cold years, 1836 } 
and 1837, has been always raised in the favorable 
locations in Berkshire with advantage. In some 
towns, however, the high prices obtained for wool 





$15 75 





- 


$23 00 
Estimated expenses of an acre of Potatoes. 


Profit on the corn 


induced the farmers to abandon entirely the grow- | Ploughing $1 50 
ing of grain for bread, and devote their farms to the | Manuring as per corn, $3 75; hoeing $4, = 7 75 
sheep husbandry. Digging the crop $12; interest on land $3, 15 00 


Of corn, large crops have been frequently raised. | Seed, 15 bushels 3 75 
In one of the hill towns, more than one hundred 
and ten bushels have been more than once obtain- 





ed. In these cases a favorable situation was se- | Product, if 300 bushels $75 00 
lected on the southern declivity of a hill, and the “ 400 « 100 00 
best cultivation was employed, the ground having| Suppose 300 bushels —Profit $47 00 


been highly dressed with the spent ashes of a pot- 
ash establishment 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 


Estimated expenses of an acre of ruta baga. 
Ploughing and preparing ground, planting on 
ridges eight days $8 00 
The usual rotation of crops is corn or potatoes, | Twenty loads of manure, half charged to this 
in most cases manured; then oats—third Crop, | crop 5 00 
wheat or some other grain, with which the land is Seed $1; sowing with machine, 50c. 1 50 
laid down to grass. ‘The land then commonly re- | Fifteen days’ hoeing, $15; 12 days’ harvest- 
mains in grass for two or three years, andthesame| ing $12 
process is repeated, There are cases in which the| Rent of land at $50 
same crop is pursved on the same land two or three 
years in succession, and without diminution of the 
crop. These are cases of extraordinary fertility | Product of above, 800 bushels, at 12 1-2c. 
or abundant manuring; but it is not a practice 
greatly prevalent, nor to be generally commended. 


27 00 
3 00 





$44 50 
100 00 





Profit $55 50 


EXPENSES AND PROFITS OF CROPS. Cost, 5 3-8c. per bushel, 

I have been anxious to obtain true returns of the| I shall now proceed to give in detail an account 
actual expenses and profits of crops in a regular ro- | of a wheat crop in Lenox, in 1837, by a farmer, 
tation; and I shal] subjoin minutes of these expen- | whose uniform success in raising wheat is ample 
ses, furnished by experienced and judicious farmers | proof of his agricultural skill. 
in different parts of the county. The extent of land sown was 2 acres 60 1-2 rods; 

In the estimates which have been made of the | the whole crop was 89 bu. 26qts. On one of the 








two acres the crop amounted to 40 bu. 20-its. The 
mode of cultivation pursued by this farmer is some- 
what peculiar. The Jand on which thig crop was 
obtained, was the preceding year in com; and the 
corn crop planted on an inverted greengward. Some 
of this field was manured in the hill 3 yand on some 
of it the manure was spread at the rate of twenty 
common cartloads tothe acre. There was nota 
remarkable difference between the appearance of 
that part of the corn crop manuredin the hill, or 
that on which the manure was s7read. A circum- 
stance, to which the atgention of farmers is partic- 
ularly invited, is that i coktivetind the corn, in hoe- 
ing and harrowing, pa@rticular care was taken not 
to turn up or break the sod from the bottom. I 
shall now quote from the account given by this in- 
telligent cultivator : 

“About the 15th of April the corn hills were 
split with the common harrow, and ploughed once 
with great care. A thin coat of barn manure was 
spread, The manure was principally fresh horse 
manure. After sowing and dragging, leeched ash- 
es were spread over that part of the field: not ma- 
nured. Six bushels of clean sced were sown, after 
having been prepared by soaking in brine from 24 
to 48 hours, and rolled in finely slacked lime, care 
being taken to have as much as possible adhere to 
the kernel. Care was taken to cover the wheat 
sown before it became dry. After sowing, the 
ground was dragged (harrowed) every day for five 
or six days, alternately crossing the field in oppo- 
site directions. . Dry light soils are greatly bene- 
fited by working them while the dew is on. Heavy 
soils, however, should be thoroughly warmed and 
dried previously to working them. When the blade 
was up two or three inches, a good dressing of plas- 
ter was given,” 

Entire expenses of cultivation. 


1 day with one pair of horses, splitting hills $2 00 
1-2 « “ dragging 1 00 
2 days’ ploughing at 2 doll. 4 00 
6 bs. seed wheat at 3 doll. 18 00 
Preparing seed 50 c.; 1 peck salt 25c, 75 
2 bu. lime 68c.; labor in sowing 1 doll. ] 68 


3 days, man and team harrowing the wheat 6 00 


2 men 3 days, to cart and spread manure, team 
and cart 9 00 
24 loads of manure at 50c. 12 00 
350 lbs plaster at 13 doll. per ton 2 27 
Sowing plaster 1-3 of a day 34 
2 hands, 3 days’ reaping 6 do}l.; board of 
hands 1 50c. 7 50 


3 days’ work binding, 3 doll.; board 75c. 375 
Carting, 2 hands 1 1-2 day, and team, 3 75c. ; 
board 75c. 4 50 





$72 79 
The soil is, what is here called a dark loam, 
strongly silicious. ‘Ihe substratum is mica slate. 
One of the best farmers in Pittsfield, and in the 
State, puts down the expense of cultivating an acre 
of wheat at $9; of oats at $8; of rye at $7; of 
potatoes at $28; of ruta baga at $25. ‘lhe items 
of expense are nut given, 
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I subjoin from another enterprising cultivator, and harrowed until it was thoroughly incorporated 
whose whole management in respect to cultivation | with the soil; it was then with a plough thrown in- 
and stock is entitled to high commendation, an ex- | to ridges 24 inches apart. 
act account of a crop of ruta baga and flat turnips | the 24th of June, which was ten days after the 
| proper season for sowing; when well out of the 


in 1837, 

The charges for preparing, cultivating, gather- 
ing, and the product of 4 acres ruta baga and Eng- 
lish turnips are as follows; 

April 21 and 22—2 days man and horse team 

first ploughing 2, #4 00 

June 5 and 6—2 days man and horse team 


second ploughing 2, 4 00 
“ 6 to9—3 teams and 3 hands 3 days each 

making 9 days, drawing on 64 loads ma- 

nure, | 50 13 50 
“ 10—2 men spreading manure, J, 2 00 


“ «1 day man and horse team harrowing 2 00 


« «| day man and horse ridging 1 50 
“« «1 day man sowing 1 00 

« “1 ]-2]bs. seed at the price I sold 
seed, 1 00, 1 50 
$29 50 


July 5and 6—8 days’ labor hoeing and 
thinning, 1 00, $8 00 
« 12 and 13—8 days’ labor hoeing 
and thinning, | 00, 8 00 
$16 00 





Oct. 16 to 18—18 days’ labor charg- 
ed for gathering, and 3 teams each 


3 days, drawing, at 75c. $20 25 


Cr. Deduct for tops, $2 per acre 8 00 
$12 25 
857 75 


The quantity gathered from Ist and 2d 
acres 1600 bush. 





3d acre 1080 « 
Ath « 900 « 
3580 bu. 


less than 2 cts. per bu. 
If the interest on land were charged 


at $40 per acre 9 60 
And the manure at its value, (a com- 
post of muck and stable) 32 00 
41 60 


#99 35 | 


The turnips would cost not far from 2 3-4 cts. per 
bush.—$98 45, 

He adds—* From my own observation much de- 
pends on having the land for the turnip crop, as 


ought to be hoed at least three times, and oftener 
if the crop will admit of it. 


| exposure to the sun and air. 
;mentioned the potatoes occasioned a very siall 
also all root crops, potatoes excepted, mellow ; they | diminution of the number of hills of corn on the | 





b 





| ground, they were plastered at.the rate of one bush 
twice. 


the rows ; and the plants 6 or 8 inches from eacl 
other in the rows. 


and carefulness, perhaps no where surpassed. 


Planting 3 feet square, 1 50; hoeing 3 times 
7 50 

Cutting up and gathering 2 doll. ; husking 2; 

Interest on land at $40 


wore SO 


825 
Product. 
Corn fodder equal to 1 ton of hay 9 00 
50 bushels corn 50 00 
Pumpkins, 2 loads 2 00 
—— 61 00 
Profits on corn $35 10 


This farmer is in the practice of occasionally 
planting potatoes among his corn. In this case he 


and a hill of potatoes between the hills of corn. 
In this way he frequently obtains 150 bu. potatoes 
upon an acre, and considers the crop of corn not 
| much lessened on account of the potatoes. The 


judgment than of exact experiment; and therefore 
this conclusion is in my mind to be somewhat dis- 
trusted. Corn and potatoes planted in alternate 
rows, or one row of corn and two of potatoes, have 
succeeded well; and from two acres of corn and 
| potatoes planted thus alternately, there is little 
| doubt that more corn and more potatoes may be ob- 
tained than from two acres where the corn and the 
potatoes are planted separately. In cases of alter- 
,nate planting, the corn has a great advantage in its 
In the case above 





land. Here the potatoes, which require particular- 


My crop of 1836, was |ly, coolness and moisture, obtained an advantage in! winter and summer. 


hoed three times in the month of July, the ground | being protected to a degree from the drought by 


It was then sowed on 


e] to the acre; they were then ploughed and hoed 
In cultivating them great care should be 
taken to have them stand 24 inches apart between 


From Lanesboro’ the subjoined return was ob- 
tained from a farmer whose whole establishment is | 
a model of neat and exact husbandry ; in neatness 


plants his corn 3 feet 6 inches apart in the rows, | 


injury to the corn is in this case rather a matter of 


JULY 24, wo. 


FLAX. 


I recollect meeting with a few patches oigay 
The crop on an excellent farm in Sheffield tyes 
usually about 400 pounds of flax, and 12 to lpg. 
of seed ; and it may be cultivated on the same |,g 
once in four or five years. Under such cireu, 
stances, it is deemed a profitable crop. Farme, 
have yet to learn the great value of flax seed mad 
into jelly, in fattening cattle. No substance of the 
same bulk and expense within my knowledge, is so 

| fattening for neat cattle and sheep. 


1 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 


, I proceed to speak now of another of the great 
interests of the agriculture of Berkshire—the dairy. 


Ploughing 2 doll. ; seed 1-2 bu. 50 cts. $2 50) The dairy business: has always been a great 
Manure, 20 cartloads, 1-3 of the cord to a business. For a time it gave way tothe raising 
load, 50 cts., half to be charged to the | of fine wool, when the prices of that staple were 
corn 5 00 high. Since the abatement of the demand for 
Getting out manure 3 doll. 3 00 Wool, with that caprice for which mankind always 


have been, and there is reason to think always will 


00 | be remarkable, many farmers have sacrificed their 
00 | flocks, and are now giving their exclusive attention 
40 | to the dairy husbandry. These changes, in mat- 


| ters so important as the dairy or the sheep husband- 


90 | Ty, involving, as they do, a considerable investment 


| of capital, and many expensive fixtures, cannot be 
‘suddenly or frequently made without risk of serious 
‘loss and disadvantage. ; 
| The county of Berkshire is admirably adapted 
| to the dairy husbandry. Grass is everywhere abun- 
‘dant. The soil is suited to the cultivation of es- 
| culent vegetables in the highest perfection. Sev- 
‘eral increasing manufacturing villages, with their 
|swarming population, require supplies from the 
| farms in the vicinity. Besides this, the great mart 
of the country, the city of New York, is easily ac- 
cessible. Most of the farmers in Berkshire can 
reach Hudson with their produce, by a journcy of 
| four to eight hours, and put on board the boats at 
| 4 o’clock, p. m., it is in New York by an early hour 
the next morning. The farmer usually allows two 
| cents a pound commission for the freight and sale 
of his butter; and, upon other produce, it is equal- 
‘ly reasonable. He does not return from the river 
| empty ; but carries home a load of plaster, or of ar- 
ticles of necessity for his family. The great roads 
|to the river, after the hills are surmounted, are 
|among the best in the whole country. The rail- 
road already open from Hudson to West Stock- 
bridge, will afford to many of the farmers ali the 
facilities they can desire for reaching the Hudson 
| river. 
| (To be continued. ) 


| 











| Salt should be regularly fed to cattle both in 
They will never eat too 
‘much if it is placed constantly before them where 


was kept. light until the tops covered it.” | the leaves of the corn. 

I annex to this the statement of a crop of ruta} 
baga, in Great Barrington, from another farmer, 
whose agriculture shows his industry and skill. 


eavi _ Inall these cases, howev- | they can obtain it at all times. The best way to 
er, of mixed crops, and of multiplying plants upon feed them with it, except when snow is on the 
the land, two things are to be remembered; the | ground, is to employ salt troughs for the purpose, 


| first, that they are always of more difficult cultiva- _which are made most convenient by making a deep 
The amount of land was 1 acre and 20 rods— | tion ; a potato crop is kept clean with much more cayity in the convex side of a short thick piece of 


the amount of product well cleaned roots, was/ difficulty thana corn crop, and the corn erop with | slab, or a chip from scoring timber, to be kept filled 
46,495 lbs. | potatoes intermixed with it, is kept clean with much | with salt, and placed flat upon the ground. ‘They 


‘The land on which they were raised was green | 
sward, and ploughed the last days in April, 1837. 
It had had no manure for three years preceding ; 
it then received a thorough harrowing ; it remain- 
ed until the first of June; then harrowed it again 
smooth, and drew on 30 loads short barn manure; 
principally the manure of sheep, which is deemed 
preferable to any other for this root ; this was spread 





more difficulty than when cultivated alone. The aye very cheap and will not easily upset. In win- 
second thing to be remembered is, that the prepar- ter when the ground is covered with snow, salt 


ation of the land must correspond with the amount should be applied by brining the fodder—Farmer’s 
of vegetation grown upon it; and a great crop can (Cubinet. 


be expected only from a soil abundantly enriched. | 





The art of producing fire and warmth without fuel, | They eam shine the land of Missouri for gold— 


: they would find it sooner by planting the land with 
seed.—-Daily Times. 


or of sustaining either vegetable or animal life with- 
out nutriment, is not yet attained. 


oe Aare a ee eS 


rihanna nee 
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PREMIUM LIST 
Ofhe Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture—1839. 
(Concluded.) 
Botrer anp CHeese. 


pr the best Jot in tubs, pots or firkins, not less than 
300 pounds $100 
per the next best, not less than 300 pounds 50 
“or the best, less than 300 pounds, and not 
less than 100 pounds, 30 
For the best lot of cheese, not less than one 
year old and not less in quantity than 300 
pounds 
For the best lot of cheese, less than one year 
old and not less in quantity than 300 lbs. 30 
The claimant for the several premiums on_ but- 
ter to be exhibited in the month of December next, 


must state in writing the following particulars, viz: | 


the number of cows kept on his farm; his mode of 
keeping ; the treatment of the milk and cream be- 
fore churning; the mode of churning, winter and 
summer; the measures adopted to express the but- 
ter milk; the quantity and sort of salt employed, 
whether saltpetre, or any other substances have 
been used in the process; the best time for churn- 
ing and keeping butter in hot weather, and the best 
mode of preserving it in and through the summer 
and winter, and in what vessels. 

The claimants for the several premiums on cheese 
must state the mode of making the same, and the 
following particulars, viz: the number of cows kept; 
whether the cheese is made from the proceeds of 
one, two, or more milkings ; whether any addition 
is made of cream; the quantity and sort of salt 
used, and the quantity of rennett; the mode of 
pressure and the treatment of the cheese afterwards. 

Farmers in the several States are invited to com- 
pete for these premiums at the exhibition in De- 
cember, 


Claims for the prewniums on butter and cheese 
last above mentioned, must be made in writing ad- 
dressed to Benjamin Guild, Esq., Boston, post paid, 
on or before the first of December next; and the 
parcels deposited before Tuesday the 3d, at a place 
to be designated hereafter by the Trustees, on which 
day, at 10 o’clock, before noon, the committee will 
proceed to examine the lots offered for premium, 
and none will be admitted after that hour. 

The premiums wil] be awarded at the same place 
on Wednesday, the 4th. 

Each lot must be numbered but not marked, and 


any public or known mark must be completely con- | 


cealed, nor must the competitors be present ; in de- 
fault of either of these requisitions, the claimant 
will not be entitled to premium. 

It is particularly recommended to the competitors 
that the butter be put up in the nicest manner. 


And to take notice that there will be a public 
auction after the examination by the committee, 
and those who desire to sell will have an opportu- 
nity without any charge for auctioneer’s fees, but 
the government duty must be paid by the owners 
of the butter and cheese. And after the premium 
has been awarded, all the articles submitted must 
be taken care of by their respective owners, the 
committee having no further control or responsibil- 
ity inregard to them. The committee will be at 
liberty to withhold from the auction sale, any par- 
cels either of butter or cheese, which they may 
have reason to suppose, from the ordinary quality 
-of the same, or other circumstances, may have been 
went merely for sale. 





Roration or Crops. 


_For the best rotation of crops on the same 
land, not less than two acres, for three or 
four years in succession, commencing when 
it is in grass $7: 
Premium to be claimed in December, 1839 o 

1840. 

| It is expected the applicant will state the quality 


th 


|and condition of the Jand, when he first ploughs or 


breaks it up; the manner of preparing it each year, 
| specifying the times of ploughing, the quantity and 
| kind of manure used; the seed, whether potatoes, 


~, | Indian corn, or other grain, planted or sown, and | 


| the kind and quantity of grass seed, the time when 
| sowed, and whether with grain or alone, and the 
quantity of produce each year, including the last. 
The applicant’s own statement, signed, but not 
sworn to, is all that will be required. 


Mixep or Compost Manure. 


For a compost of stable manure and meadow 

or pondhole mud or muck, with or without 

lime, as the applicant pleases, which, with 

the smallest portion of stable manure and 

lime, if used, shall approach nearest to clear 

stable manure, in strength and efficacy in 
producing crops $50 

Premium to be claimed in December, 1839. 

In order to test the comparative strength and ef- 
ficacy of the barn manure and the compost, it is 
proposed that a piece of land not less than an acre, 
shall be prepared in the same manner, and divided 
in equal halves for quantity and quality, and that 
stable manure shall be used on one-half, and com- 
post in the same manner on the other, and that corn 
or potatoes shall be planted in each, and that both 
sha]! be ploughed, hoed, and treated in every re- 
spect alike, and an accurate account of the quanti- 
ty and quality of the crop on each shall be kept, 
and that the claimant of the premium, in his appli- 
cation, shall state that he has proceeded in the man- 
ner above described, and the result. If lime is 
used, the quantity and quality, whether slacked or 
|not slacked, must be stated. A statement signed 
by himself and one other reputable person, not un- 
der oath, will be required. 


VecreTasLe anp Grain Crops. 
|For the greatest quantity of potatoes on an 
acre, not less than 500 bushels $30 


For the greatest quantity of carrots onanacre 30 
For the greatest quantity of ditto on half an 





acre 15 
For the greatest quantity of mange! wurtzel or 
| Scarcity root on an acre 30 


| For the greatest quantity of do. onhalf anacre 15 


For the greatest quantity of sugar beet on an 

acre 30 
For the greatest quantity of do. on halfanacre 15 
| For the greatest quantity of ruta baga on an 

acre 30 
For the greatest quantity of do, onhalfan acre 15 
| For the greatest quantity of common turnips on 
an acre 20 
| For the greatest quantity of do. on halfan acre 10 
| For the greatest quantity of onions on an acre 2 
For the greatest quantity of do.onhalfanacre 10 
For the greatest quantity of cabbages on an 

acre, free from earth when weighed 20 
For the greatest quantity of do.onhalfanacre 10 
To the person, persons, or corporation, who , 
shall raise the greatest quantity of sugar 
beets by the acre, or not less than two acres 
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which shall be manufactured into sugar in 
| the year 1839, giving a particular account of 
| the soil, and his manner of sowing, cultivat- 
, ing, and gathering the beets,a premium of $100 
To the person, persons, or corporation, who 
; Shall manufacture from the sugar beet, su- 
| gar in the greatest quantity and of the best 
quality in the year 1839, giving a full and 
| particular account of the process of manu- 
| facturing it, a premium of 100 
For the greatest quantity of vegetables, (grain, 
| peas, beans excepted) for home consumption 
and not for sale ; raised for the keeping of 
| stock, regard being had to the size of the 
| farm in proportion to the crop, and to the 
| number of stock kept, and also to the respec- 
tive value of the vegetables as food, and the 
expense of raising the same 30 
For the greatest quantity of Indian corn on an 
acre, not less than 80 bushels (75 Ibs, in the 











| ear to be considered a bushel,) 30 
| For the greatest quantity of wheat on an acre 
not less than 25 bushels 20 
| For the greatest quantity of barley on an acre 
not Jess than 45 bushels 20 
For the greatest quantity of rye on an acre, 
not less than 30 bushels 20 
For the greatest quantity of dry peas, either 
broad cast or in drills, on an acre 25 
For the greatest quantity of dry beans not less 
than 10 bushels on an acre 25 
| For the greatest quantity of mustard seed 2 
| For the greatest quantity of dressed flax, not 
less than 500 Ibs. from an acre 20 
For the greatest quantity and best quality of 
hemp on an acre 40 


Itis to be understood that the quantity of land 
specified above, is in each case to be in one piece. 
And the claimant of any of the above premiums, 
shall, with one other person, make a statement ac- 
cording to the best of their knowledge and belief, 
to the following particulars, and shall obtain a cer- 
tificate of the measurement of the land by some 
sworn surveyor, 

The particulars are— 

1. The condition of the land in the spring of 1839. 

2. The product and general state of cultivation 
and quality of manure used upon it the preceding 
year. 

3. The quantity of manure the present season. 

4. The quantity of seed used. 

5. The time and manner of sowing, weeding, 
and harvesting the crop, and the amount of the 
product ascertained by actual measurement, after 
the whole produce for which a premium is claimed 
is harvested, and the entire expense of cultivation. 

7. At least forty bushels of the vegetables for 
which a premium is claimed, (except onions and 
common turnips) are to be weighed, and 56 pounds 
free from dirt, will be considered a bushel. 


Experiments, Discoveries anp INVENTIONS. 


For the experiment of turning in green crops 
as a manure, on a tract not less than one 
acre, and proving its utility, giving a partic- 
ular account in writing, of the process and 
the result $50 
For an effectual and satisfactory mode of ex- 
tirpating the worm that attacks the locust 
tree . 100 
For a new, effectual, and satisfactory mode of 
extirpating the borer, which attacks the ap- 





ple tree, ° Ht] 
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To the person who shall construct and intro- 
duce for the use of farmers, the best subsoil 
plough 

For any newly invented agricultural imple- 
ment or machine superior to any designed 
for the same use, a reward not exceeding 
twenty dollars, according to the importance 
of the invention 

To the person who shall prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the Trustees that his mode of rear- 
ing, feeding and fattening neat cattle is 
best 

For the greatest quantity of raw unmanufac- 
tured silk, not less than ten pounds, raised 
by the claimant and presented before the 
first of December, 1839 


$30 


20 


Trees anp Live Hevees. 

For the best plantation of white oak trees, not 
less than one acre, nor fewer than 1000 
trees per acre, raised from the acorn, not 
less than three years old, and which shall 
be in the most thriving state on the first day 
of September, 1839 

For the best plantation not before offered for 
premium, of white ash, larch and yellow lo- 
cust trees, each not less than one acre, nor 
fewer than 1000 trees per acre, to be raised 
from the seeds, and which trees not less 
than three years old, shal] be in the most 
flourishing condition on the first of Septem- 
bér, 1839 

For the best live hedge, not less than 50 rods, 
and which shall be in the most thriving 
state in 1839 

To the person who shall offer the best com- 
munication on the mulberry tree in relation 
to silk culture, showing by experiments or 
otherwise, how to be most advantageously 
managed, what species is best suited to 
our climate—the effect ofthe winter there- 
on, and if injurious, the best remedy there- 
for 


30 


50 

Claims for the best plantation of trees above men- 
tioned, together with the proper evidence, must be 
delivered to Benjamin Guild, Esq., in Boston, free 
of expense, on or before the first day of January, 
1840. 

Claims for the premiums on vegetable and grain 
crops, and experiments and inventions, together 
with the evidences required, are to be in writing, 
and sent free of expense, to Benjamin Guild, Esq., 
in Boston, Assistant Recording Secretary, on or 
before the first day of December next, and they 
will be examined by the committee previous to the 
5th day of December. 

It is understood that whenever merely from want 
of competition, any of the claimants may be con- 
sidered entitled to the premium under a literal con- 
struction, yet, if in the opinion of the judges, the 
object so offered is not deserving of any reward, 
the judges shall have a right to reject such claims. 

Persons to whom premiums shall be awarded, 
may, at their option, have an article of plate with 
suitable inscriptions, in lieu of the money. 

In cases where pecuniary premiums are offered, 


Society have been defeated, such person shall not 
only forfeit the premiums which may have been a- 


ever after a competitor for any of the Society's 
premiums, 

Time of paying Premiums.—The Treasurer wil] 
attend on Thursday, the 5th of December, at 12, M. 
to pay all premiums awarded. 

All premiums not demanded within six months 
after they shall have-been awarded, shall be deem- 
ed to have been generously given to aid the funds 
of the Society. 

By order of the Trustees, 
PETER C. BROOKS, 
WILLIAM PRESCOTT, 
KE. H. DERBY, 

JOSIAH QUINCY, Jr. 
ELIAS PHINNEY, 
June, 1839. 


| 
Committee. 


[For the New England Farmer. } 
THuovucnarTs ano OssERVATIONS ON MaTTERS AND 
THINGS RELATIVE TO THE FARMING INTEREST. 


a rainy day, (of which we have had a superabun- 
dance this season,) 1 have committed to paper a few 
thoughts and observations on matters and things 
relative to the farming interest, which if you think 
they contain enough to warrant an insertion in your 
paper, they are at your service. 

Much has been written and published witiin a 
year or two past, from New Orleans to Maine, in 
the different newspapers, in attempting to account 
for the high prices of provisions, the almost univer- 
sal dislike of the rising generation to follow the 
honest, healthy and independent business of farm- 
ing, and their overweening anxiety to get a living 
in some other way than by the sweat of the brow— 
by resorting to the more uncertain and vexatious 
pursuits of the learned professions, trade, manufac- 
tures and speculation. There has been a combina- 
tion of causes that has produced this state of things. 
That there has been a very great change in the 
business pursuits of a large mass of the population 
in the New England States within the last twenty- 
five years, is well known to every man. The im- 
mense increase of manufactories of cotton and 
woollen cloth, of paper, castings, and every species 
of manufactures and mechanical ‘business all 
through the country, has given am entire new as- 
pect to rural matters, and perhaps upon no class 
has this new state of things had a greater effect 
than upon farmers and their sons. 


I shal] attempt to show what was the state of 
things here in the interior of the State of New 
Hampshire, and what they now are and have been 
for some years past. Formerly, most farmers hired 
from one to three or more taborers, from 7 to 10 
dollars per month, for 7 or 8 months, and the sur- 





plus laborers, (and many times in droves,) with their 
‘long smock frocks wrought into knapsacks, left the 
| country on foot, for the seaports and lower towns in 
| pursuit of farm work ; in autumn they returned on 
‘foot, with their hard earnings carefully saved, and 


warded to him, but be rendered incapable of being | 


Mr Colman—Sir: To while away the tedium of | 


the ‘Trustees may, having regard to the circum-/ put out at interest, there to accumulate till they 
stances of the competitors, award either the Socie- | could earn sufficient to purchase a tract of land to 
ty’s gold or silver medals in lieu of the ‘pecuniary | commence making a farm; that was their aim and 
premium ennexed to the several articles. ambition ; but now, few, very few go for employ- 

That if any competitor for any of the Society’s ment on farms, but vast many take the stages for 
premiums shal] be discovered to have used any dis- | some of the manufacturing places, to get employ- 
ingenuous measures, by which the objects of the | ment in and about them, and to the cities, to escape 





| the hard labor and drudgery of farm work ;—og_ 

| sionally they visit their homes in the country, drg_ 
jed in fashionable style, giving the young natos 
, glowing descriptions of a city life and its ple: 
| ures and amusements. ‘This renders them unea, 
| and discontented—the qniet of a farm life is du 
/music to them—they in turn want to be off. The 
‘look aronnd them, and although they have beer, 
| told a hundred times that xgriculture is the oldest 
and most honorable profession, and that farmers are 
the bone and muscle of our great republic, they 
can see but little honor attached to the profession, 
, and as to bones and muscle, they know too, that 
| they can be made to ache by the building of wall, 
pitching hay, &c, 

The farmers say they cannot pay the wages ask- 

ed by laborers, or that they can obtain in other em- 

ployments—therefore cultivate less land, give up 
| the dairy and pork business, and keep large flocks 
of sheep—consequently all kinds of provisions are 
| from 50 to 100 per cent. higher than formerly, so 
| that the surplus that a farmer may have to spare, 
will bring twice as much money, while most manu- 
factured and imported articles he purchases, are 50 
or 100 per cent. less, which enables him to lay up 
as much or more than he did with two or three 
times the labor. That farmers in the country have 
made money within the last few years, was brought 
to light during the pressure of 1837—not by any 
outward show of improvement, either of houses or 
furniture, horses or carriages, or any visible extray. 
agance, but by the failures of country traders, spec- 
ulators, dashing mechanics, &c., &c. When the 
crash came, then it was found out that many, very 
many farmers had money at interest, that were hard- 
ly thought to be even with the world ;—it was for 
the interest of both lender and borrower to “keep 
dark” —one to avoid being taxed for money at in- 
terest, the otherto keep up his credit. ‘hese far- 
mers, many of them, had worked hard, fared hard, 
for the sake of having money at interest, trusted it 
to the dashall family and lost it, which made the 
whole case very hard. 

I know farmers that lay up from one to five hun- 
dred dollars per annum, and not very great farmers 
neither; they either loan it out at six per cent. or 
buy lands they do not need, or get it in specie and 
lock it up; but I think there are ways in which a 
farmer can vest his surplus, better than the above, 
| where he need not fear the loss of the principal, 
land be sure of good interest. Suppose a farmer at 
the end of the year las saved two hundred dollars, 
has a family of children growing up to’ men’s es- 
tate, has a comfortable farm house, but neither 
painted inside or out—there is no door yard in 
front, nor shrubbery or shade trees about it, nor 
garden worthy of the name—no other fruit than 
common apples, few books in the library, and no 
interesting periodical taken. The children of such 
farmers have eyes that can see, feelings that can 
be gratified or wounded ; they can contrast their 
cheerless looking houses and out buildings with 
those of the professional man, traders, industrious 
and prudent mechanics, and they see about these 
situations an air of neatness, comfort and elegance 
they do not possess: home has but few attractions. 
Now if this farmer would expend 100 dollars to- 
wards repairing and painting his house, ornaiment- 
ing his yard with shrubdery and choice fruit trees, 
even if he had to send 60 or 80 miles to Winship’s 
or Kenrick’s for his trees, buy a few good agricul- 
tural books, subscribe for the N. E. Farmer, with 
your weekly lectures to spur him on to “ improve- 
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ment,” it would have a wonderful effect upon his 


republican doctrines, in all legislatures of which 


children—it would cause them to hold up their | 


heads and to sing, “ There’s no place like home.” 
The other 100 dollars Jay out in part for first rate 
tools, such as the best cast iron ploughs, cultivator, 
cast steel shovels, hoes, scythes, &c., &c., not for- 
getting “ Partridge’s manure fork.” Fifty dollars 
will go some ways in buying tools; the increased 
ease and facility with which the boys can work 
with such tools, will render it rather a pleasure 
than otherwise to labor. The other fifty dollars 
may be most profitably expended in making a com- 
post manure heap—or suppose the farmer is going 
to turn over three acres of greensward this fall—the 
practice of many is to.do their breaking up in the 
autumn—let him go to his wood lot and scrape up 
40 cartloads of decaying leaves, twigs and vegeta- 
ble mould, and cart on to the acre and turn it be- 
neath the sod—then to his swamp, and cart on 40 
loads to the acre and spread upon the furrow, that 
the winter frost may break it down—next spring 
apply his manure, and his following exlra crops for 
a series of years on his three acres, with the in- 
creased value of the land, would more than pay the 
interest of the 200 dollars. This course would be 
bringing the land back into its original state, in 
some measure as it was when the forest was first 
cleared off, and partially returning the verretable 
matter that then made itso productive. Why, Mr 
Editor, did you never notice inthe vicinity of 
where an old farm house had once stood, what 
swarths of grass, what crops of corn and potatoes 
the land would yield where the wood pile use! to 
be chopped, and the chips had rotted down to veg- 
etable mould? If you never did, call upon me, 
and I will show you many such spots—yes, and I 
will also show you a spot that once was occupied 
by a tan yard, and a large tract covered to a great 
depth with hemlock tan, which for 12or 15 years 
past, has produced large crops of corn and potatoes 
that would compete with the famed crops of the 
west, without manure, except what the decaying 
vegetable matter of the bark afforded. 
B. 
W—., .V. H., July, 1839. 


(From the Cleveland Herald.) 
EDUCATION OF FARMERS—No. V. 


LEGISLATORS. 


Mr Harris—The dictates of experience and 
of common sense, must convince any candid mind 
that seven-eighths or nine-tenths of the members of 
legislatures ought to be practical farmers and me- 
chanics. For this opinion two reasons are suffi- 
cient, if no others could be adduced. First, the 
principal object of laws is to promote the interests 
and protect the rights of these two classes of citi- 
zens, as they constitute seven-eighths, and ought to 
constitute nine-tenths of the community. Second, 
they are educated in schools, better fitted to make 
sound and enlightened statesmen, than they ever 
are or can be produced in any other schools but 
those of experience, 

The soundness of the first reason will probably 
not be called in question by many ; that of the sec- 
ond, I am aware, will be doubted by many, and pos- 
sibly by some farmers and mechanics themselves. 
But I have for several years been entirely convinc- 
ed that farmers and mechanics were better quali- 
fied for composing our legislatures than any theo- 
retical statesmen, from the fact that they have 
greater influence and advocate sounder and more 





they are members. The only misfortune is, that 
they are not elected to fill our legislatures or to 
constitute a majority of them. 


If I am not greatly mistaken, one of the princi- | 


pal sources of the civil and political evils we suffer 
is in making the profession of iaw so much the 


' channel to offices of emolument and honor. The 


practice presents an inconsistency on the very face 
of it. It is evidently inconsistent, and hizhly im- 
proper, that one class of men should institute laws, 
expound laws, and execute laws, which it may be 
supposed they will do to promote their interests, 
while that class constitutes a very smal! minority 
of the community, though there are ten times, and 


probably fifty times as many as the most healthy | 


state of the community requires. The greatly in- 
creased, the rapidiy increasing, aud the largely 
disproportionate number of our citizens who resort 


to the law for a profession, is probably not the least | 


evil resulting from appointing sv many of this pro- 
fession to places of honor and trust. 

Without any prejudice against the members of 
this profession as individuals, for by an extensive 
acquaintance with them, | know many of them to 
be honorable and respectable men, [ am convinced, 
as they themselves will undoubtedly acknowledge, | 
that a large number of lawyers promote litigation, | 
And no one will pretend that extensive litigation is | 
favorable, either to the pecuniary, the moral or so- | 
cial health and prosperity of the community, but | 
highly destructive to all. Consequently any ar- 
rangements or measures adopted for conducting the 
operations of society which have a tendency to in- 
crease the number of Jawyers, which is already en- 
tirely out of proportion with that of other classes of 
the community, must do an injury to that commu- 
nity. And appointing them to fill the seats in our 
legislatures, especially the chair of state and the 
highest seat in the nation, must do a double and an 
irreparable injury: it produces bad laws, and in- 
atigates quarrels and contentions in the observance 
and executing of those laws. 

To avoid these evils, and as faras possible, to 
repair the injury already dene by the inconsistent 
and anti-republican practice re‘erred to, constitut- 
ing our legislatures and filling our offices ina 
great measure with farmers and mechanics, appear 
to be the rational, perhaps the only effectual ineas- 
ures to be adopted. 

The education of farmers in its present neglect- 
ed state, is better fitted to make sounder legisla- 
tors than are produced by our colleges, or by the 
profession of law. If farmers’ education was what 
it ought to be, and what it might be, if they duly 


appreciated the knowledge they already possess, | 


and their facilities for ¢reatly extending that knowWl- 
edge, they could hardly fail of seeing the propriety 


or of availing themselves of the privilege of ap-) 
pointing from their own number, guardians of their | 


own rights and interests. 


I do not pretend that the interests of farmers or | 


of mechanics, or of both, are the only interests to 


be protected and promoted, nor do I contend that | 


our legislatures or other offices ought to be filled 


entirely from those classes; J] only contend that | 


they ought to be represented in proportion to their 
numbers, and represented by themselves. [ hold 
to this doctrine because they must be supposed to 
understand their own interests better than those in 


other pursuits can for them; because, being edu- 


cated in the school of experience, they may be sup- 


|sounder and safer men to be relied upon, and be. 
cause by neglecting to fill our offices from the pro- 
| fession of law, the number engaged in that profes- 
‘sion might be diminished, and litigation diminished 
with it; and by that means the wealth, the intelli- 
gence and the virtue of our republic greatly pro 
moted, 

If the education of farmers was what a rationa? 
and an enlightened system would make it, at a less 
expense of time and money than is now incurred 
for the purpose, they would be entirely qualified to 
perform many kinds of business, for which they now 
|resort to the legal profession; such as drawing 

contracts, giving power of attorney, making out 
| bills of sale, conveying property by deed or other- 
_ wise, and various other acts of a similar character, 
iwhich would save themselves great expense and 
‘trouble, and permit lawyers to engage in pursuits 
‘better calculated to promote the health of society. 

To avoid the evils and secure the benefits here 
referred to, no one need to act under the influence 
, of prejudice or desire of proscription. Farmers and 
/mechanics have simply to select and appoint  indi- 
| viduals from their own professions to promote their 
| interests and to secure and protect their rights, and 
they can hardly fail to accomplish their object. 

I remain Yours, 
Truly and always, 


J. HOLBROOK. 





| Strawberries—The following extract of a letter 
| from Newton, Mass., is worth recording, as one of 
| the best fruit stories of this fruitful season. After 
| referring to the Jersey story of 240 dollars worth 
of strawberries being raised from one acre of ground, 
| which story is travelling the rounds of the news- 
| papers, he says—* To recall our friend BE. to re- 
gions he was once familiar with, we will state their 
| productions in one particular, that old New Eng- 
‘land may not he forgotten. On a patch of 1800 
square feet, being less than one-twentyfourth of an 
| acre, a neighbor of ours raised the last season, 120 
quarts of strawberries, which, at 25 cents the quart, 
the Boston price, would have produced 30 dollars, 
equal to 720 dollars per acre! Twentysix quarts 
| were taken at one picking, so large and fine that 
they would have sold quickly at fifty cents per 
‘quart, many of them measuring three and a half to 
| five inches in circumference, and one reached five 
and a half inches.” 
The Jersey boys must try again. Old Massa- 
'chusetts is not to be outdone in strawberries, and 
| stands ready to defy the world in pumpkins. 


} renee eeneceeee 


Clean Wool.—Our wool growers seem not to be 
/aware of the advantage of having their wool which 
is intended for market, well washed. We called 
in at Mr Reed’s warehouse a day or two since, to 
take a look at a lot of wool on which we had heard 
several encomiums passed. The Jot had been pur- 
chased of Mr Jesse Kenworthy, of East Bethlehem 
‘township, and for neatness and cleanness we have 
never seen it excelled. As a compensation for his 
care in the preparation of his wool for market, Mr 
Kenworthy received a premium of five cents per 
, pound, und well was the premium deserved. Did 
‘all our wool growers take the same care and pride 
_in preparing their wool for sale, we have no doubt 
, the proceeds of this single article of export from 
Washington connty, would amount to several thou- 
sand dollars above the present income.—Washing- 


posed to be, as they are actually found to be, | ton (Pa.) Reporte?. 
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Bostos, Weronespay, Jury 24, 1839. 


PROFITS OF FARMING. 
Much discussion and conversation have been had up- 
on this subject. We do 
much at large upon a subject which requires to be ex- 


not mean to enter fully or 


amined in various aspects and relations, in order that an 
enlightened and well-founded judgment may be made 
up; and especially in order that we may not lead to any 
false inferences of its unprofitableness, nor encourage 
any fallacious expectations as to any advantages, (we 
mean pecuniary advantages,) to be derived fromit. The 
erroneous opinions and calculations which have been 
formed in this matter, have led to most painful results, 
to serious loses, and to bitter and vexatious disappoint- 
ments. We knowa gentleman who tried farming on 
an extensive and experimental senle, whove authority is 
often quoted as asserting that “in agriculture two and 
two do not make four.”’ We understand it to be im- 
plied in this, that calculations respecting the profitable 
results of agriculture, or a fair return for the expenditure 
of labor and the investment of capital, are not likely to 
We 
We do not 
believe that it does justice to agriculture; and no small 


be verified as in the other business pursuits of life. 
do not admit the axiom in any fair sense. 


experience and some observation satisfy us, that circum- 
stances being equal, farming would furnish as fair a 
compensation for labor, and as ample a dividend upon 
the capital invested, as the common trades which men 
engage in, and even tlie pursuits of mereantile and com- 
mercial life, Of course we except all extraordinary ca- 
ses of good fortune, and all matters of gambling and 
speculation. 

The returns of most crops strike one sometimes with 
astonishment ; and would, if taken as a test, lead to the 
most delusive expectations. A grain of seed sometimes 
returns one hundred fold ; and this being sown a sec- 
ond year, would perhaps give ten thousand fold, and so 
on in a geometrical ratio. ‘Twenty bushels of potatoes 
planted will frequently yield four hundred bushels, that 
is twenty for one. A bushel of wheat sown oftentimes 
returns thirty bushels. A peck of Indian corn planted 
will often produce sixty bushels, that is two hundred 
and forty fur one. A pound of carrot seed or of ruta 
baga, which costs a dollar, will produce six or nine 
hundred bushels of roots worth one hundred dollars. 
‘The proceeds in this case seem enormous and yet they 
are constantly realized, and often, it must be admitted, 
ata comparatively small expense. But no confident con- 
clusions on the profits of farming are to be drawn from 


such resultsas these. So many circumstances of abate- 


ment enter into the case, that if these are the only ele- | 


ments given in the case, the solution of the problem 
would give the most egregiously erruneous and decep- 
tive results. 

We are not to look te agriculture for any extraordinary 
or sudden gains, as for example, like drawing the capital 
prize ina lottery where there are two blanks toa prize ; 
like some successful Eust India voyage, where the sale 


of the cargo yields a net profit of one hundred per cent; | 


or like some sudden rise in the stocks, or some monopo- 
lised article of produce, where a shrewd operation draws 
its thousands or twenties of thousands into our pockets. 
But that skill, experience, assiduity, and industry will, 
in agriculture, yield a fair, and to a reasonable mind, an 
ample compensation, there are too many and reiterated 
proofs to admit even of a doubt. 

As we said in the beginning, we do not design at this 


time to go largely inio this subject, and we refer to it in 
particular at this time, fur the sake of relating some 
parts ofa conversation which we once had with a re- 
spectable and independent but complaining farmer in 
our own despised State. 

This man then had a farm which was fully velued at 
four thousand dollars. ‘The father, who had given the 
farm to the son, had begun life without a dollar, had run 
into debt for a large part of the purchase money, but had 
some time since, while he supported his family, earned 
from the proceeds of the farm, sufficient to pay for it. 
Without any incumbrance he had then put it into his 
son’s possession, and now lived with him under the 





| 
| same roof, ° 

| Said the son, Farming is a miserable business ! 
| But why so? Letus look into this matter. What is 
the estimated value of your farm ? 

| Four thousand dollars. 

Is it increasing in value ? 

Yes ; by its faverable location, and by every improve- 
ment that is made upon it. 

Tho you get all the produce from it which it can be 

| made to yield ? 
No, not one-third. It consists of one hundred and 
At least fifty acres of it are in wood, and 
a considerable portion in pasture. Besides that, [ have 
several acres of peat bog, which might be redeemed and 
brought into English grasses. 

What is the value of the wood land ? 

We supply our family with fuel, and besides this the 
growth of the wood and the hoop poles which we ob- 
tain from it, pays a large interest upon the current value 
of the land, so that we consider this as one of the most 
profitable parts of the farm, 


twenty acres. 


Have yon done anything to improve your pasture 
lands ? 

No—I suppose lought to. I tried one hundred weight 
of plaster spread upon a part of it, and the effects were 
visible as faras the land could be seen ; but then after 
that, plaster rose half a dollar on a ton, and [ thought I 
Then the huckleberry bush- 
es and the sweet fern, and the brakes and alders have 
come in so that | cannot keep as much stock as I could 
| formerly, 


would not get any more. 


Have you attempted any improvement upon your bog 
meadows ? 

No—sometimes I have thought I would. My neigh- 
bor J. B. has redeemed eight or ten acres, and now gets 
two tons and a half of hay to the acre, herds grass and 
clover and red top of the best quality, where formerly 
he got scarcely anything ; but then it cost him at least 
| twenty or twentyfive dollars an acre to drain and ma- 
nure it; and he will have to top dress it at least once in 
five years or it will never hold out. Then, too, he has 
| put on at least half a bushel or more of grass seed to the 
acre ; and grass seed which I used to buy for twelve 
| cents a pound or two dollars anda half per bushel, is 

now twenty cents a pound, and herds grass three dollars 
per bushel. Tien too, labor is so high, I cannot afford 
| to hire. 
| Have you plenty of manure ? 

No; that is a great want. I have a bog hole where 
I suppose I could get two hundred loads a year, but 
then i should have to go more thana mile for it, and it 
iswet work. J have not any of the advantages which 
the farmers have who live within six or seven miles of 
Boston, and can go in and buya load of goed dung 
whenever they want. 

Do you know what these farmers have to pay for ma- 
nure in Boston ? 





Why, yes! I have been told they have to give some- 
times three to five dollars a cord at the stables. Some- 








times our tavern keeper sells a few loads, but he asks 
five dollars a cord. 

Have you a barn cellar ? 

No. I have often thought it would bea very good 
thing, and my barn is well situated for one ; but then it 
would cost, besides what work I should do with my 
own team, full fifty dollars to make one. 

Do you keep cows ? 

Yes, | keep some just to eatup our coarse fodder ; but 
our women folks do not like dairy work, so we buy our 
butter and sell our milk to the milk-man for eleven cents 
a gallon. 

Do you keep swine ? 

Only one or two for our own pork. 
any skim-milk or butter-milk for them. 
is no great profit in fatting hogs. 


We do not have 

Besides there 
They will not much 
more than pay for what feed they will eat. I know 
they will make a large quantity of manure, but then you 
must cart in a great deal of stuff into their pens or else 
they can’t make any. Butcome! I must show youa 
sow I have got: she isonly fifteen months old, andI 
sold her pigs for more than forty dollars. I suppose I 
shall make her weigh four hundred in the fall. 

Do you raise your own grain and potatoes? 

Notall. [raise about three acres of corn and about 
as much rye, and about six hundred bushels of potatoes. 
We sell hay and buy Genesee flour. We have tried 
wheat, but sometimes itis blasted; and it don’t make 
white flour; and our women folks say they cannot make 
handsome pie-crust or white bread with it. 

How many have you in your family ? 

I have a wife and eight children, and my father lives 
with me. 

Have you any trade ? 

No; I have nothing but my farm. 

Does your farm support your family and pay your la- 
bor? 

Why, yes! I have nothing else, excepting a little 
interest that comes from some money which I received 
for the sale of wood from the farm, sometime azo, which 
came to about five hundred dollars, and which [ put out 
at interest. We sell enough produce from the farm to 
pay our hired labor, which costs abouta hundred dol- 
lars per year, and our store bills and taxes. 

We have very much abridged this conversation, and 
we shall leave it without farther comment. But here 
is a husbandman on a farm valued at four thousand dol- 
lars, not producing more than one-third of what it might 
be made to produce, yet supporting a family of eleven 
persons and paying all expenses, excepting the labor 
and superintendence of one man, and the farm gradual- 
ly increasing in value by every expenditure, however 
smail, for its improvement; this man too, not working 
half the time, and he and his family living in the en- 
joyment of all the luxuries, if they choose to have them, 
which they can reasonably ask. Let such aman if he 
will, take his two hundred and forty dollars income and 
labor no more hours than he does in the country, and 
go into Boston and try to support his family there. The 
end of the year would show hima result which would 
make him ashamed to complain of his present condition. 
His whole moncy income of two hundred and forty dol- 
lars would scarcely pay for his fuel, his taxes, and the 
rent ofa ten-footer. What an evil itis that our farmers 
do not know their blessings ! H.C. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, July 20, 1839. 


The general display of Flowers was very good ; but 
the Carnation show did not meet our expectations. We 


understand from some of our friends that their speci- 
mens weie not yet in bloom ; while others informed us 
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that theirs were on the decline. So far as our own ob- 4 


servation extends, we are under the impression that the 
bloom of the Carnation has been very defective. 


to award the premiums on Carnations. The contribu- 


tors were Messrs Mason, Meller, Winship, Johnson, | 
Carter, Jno. Hovey, Miss Sumner, and Sam’! Walker. | 


“The Committee appointed to award the premiums 
for Carnations, have attended to that duty and report as 
follows : 

For the best display of Carnations a premium of $5 to 
Messrs Mason. 

For the best 6 Carnations, a premium of $3 to Wm. 
Meller. 


For the best seedling Carnation, a premium of $3 to | 


Wm. Meller. 
Signed, C. M. HOVEY, 
JOSEPH BRECK.” 
July 20th, 1839. 
Bouquets and a variety of cut flowers from the garden 
of Messrs Winship, of Brighton. 


Dwarf Rocket and Neapolitan Larkspurs (fine) from | 


Joseph Breck & Co. ; also, Rocket Larkspurs of great 
beauty, from Hovey & Co. 

Native plants, by Wm. Oakes, Esq : Goodyerarepens, 
Asclepias obtusifolia, Vaccinium dumosum, Woodsia 
Ilvensis, W. obtusa,Asplenium ebeneum, A. trichomanes, 
Aspidium marginale, Adiantum pedatum, Lycopodium 
annotinum, L. dendroideum, do. var., L. complanatum, 
Gaultheria hispidula, and fruit; Trifolium arvense and 
procumbens, Sarracenia purpurea, Xylusteum ciliatum, 
in fruit. 

We were much pleased with aspecimen of Cactus 
and Larkspur in the collection of Messrs Winship. 

For the Committee, 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS 
For the Annual Exhibition of the Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

Samuel Walker, Isaac P. Davis, Thomas Lee, Wm. 
Oliver, L. P. Grosvenor, Marshali P. Wilder, Edward 
M. Richards, John L. Russell, Wm. T. Eustis, Ezra 
Weston jr, Rob't Treat Paine, J. E. Teschemacher, Ben). 
V. French, Samuel Downer, John Towne, Otis John- 
son, David Haggerston, Wm. McLellan, Robert Man- 





ning, J. M. Ives, Charles M. Hovey, M. P. Sawyer, Jo- | 


seph Breck, Cheever Newhall, Wm Kenrick, Jona. Win- 
ship, Henry Sheaf, Ebenezer Putnam, Samuel R. John- 
son, S. Sweetser, J. C. Howard, P. B. Hovey, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Wm. E. Carter, John A. Kenrick, J. W. 
Cowan, J. W. Russell, Rufus Howe, Samuel Pond, 
and the Committee are authorized to add to its number 
if found desirable. 


Special Committee to decorate the Hall and to take 
charge of the Fruits and Flowers. 

Samuel Walker, L. P. Grosvenor, Wm. Oliver, M. 

P. Wilder, James E. Teschemaker, Wm. Kenrick, E. M. 

Richards, David Haggerston, S. R. Johnson, J. L. L. F. 


Warren, C. M. Hovey, J. W. Russell, Wim. McLen- | Complete Garden and Horticultural Tool Chests, 


nan, Rufus How. 


We | 
herewith submit the report of the Committee appointed | 





~~ "‘THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
| Northerly exposure, week ending July 21. 








Jovy, 1839. | 2, M. Wind, 


7,P.M. | 











| 5A.M.|12,M. 1 
| Monday, 15] Gl 83 | 68 S. 
Tuesday, 16 66 s2 | 63 | E. 
Wednesday, 17 | 60 | a4 74 Ss. W. 
Thursday, IS} 62 84 76 | N. 
Mriday, 19 65 90 80 | Ww. 
Saturday, 20 67 91 80 Ww. 
| Sunday, 21}; 71 | 88 76 | W. 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Asues, Pearl, per 100 lbs. 
Pat, ‘ i rT) : 
Beans, white, Foreign 
™ Domestic, . 
| Beer, mess, f . 
No. t. 
priine, . 
Beeswax, white, 
yellow, 
Cueesr, new milk, 
Boxe Manvge, ‘ 
In casks, 
FEeaTHERS, northern, geese, ‘ . 
southern, geese, . 





| Those who are desirous of cultivating this delicious fruit | 
| are respectfully informed that the subscriber has succeeded, | 
| after a number of years experimenting upon the Strarcberry, | 
| not only in obtaining new varieties, but in ascertaining the 
best method of cultivation. 

| Specimens of the fruits grown in his Garden have heen 
exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticulturul Society Rooms | 
| the four past years, and are also too well known in Faneuil 

| Hall Market to need a particular notice here. 

| He has for sale at his Garden in Brighton, Mass., the 
| following eight varieties of Plants. They are of superior 
stock and quality, all warranted to be truly named and free | 
| from the mixtures often found in those offered for sale pro- 

| miscuously. 
| Those who are in want of Strawberry Plants, are respect- | 
| fully invited, and they will find it interesting, to call at the | 
| Garden and see the manner of cultivation. The method of | 
| cultivation, and any information desired will be cheerfully 
given. wt 
| The subscriber would state that from many years personal 

| experience, he is satisfied that plantations of these vines | 
| made the last of July or early in August, by careful and | 
| constant attention will produce nearly or quite as much fruit | 
! 
| 
' 
| 


' the season following as those plantations '.ade in the Spring | 
will produce the second year. 
Warren's Seedling Methven.—A new and valuable kind. | 
| A free bearer, fruit very large and juicy; fruit meusuring | 
four and a half inches have been exhibited the present sea- | 
| son. 
| Methven Castle.—Fruit extremely large, high flavored, 
and showy. Specimens of this kind have been exhibited at 
| the Horticultural Rooms for two years past, measuring five 
aud a half inches in circumference. 
Bath Scarlel.—Fruit large, full bearer, and beautiful scar- 


| 

| let. 
Early Virginia.—This is considered the earliest fruit—a 
| free hearer, hardy, and very early ; decidedly a fine kind for | 
| market. 

Royal Scarlet —Fruit long oval shaped and juiey. 

Hautbois.—Fruit smaller but very numerous. 

English Wood.—Fruit well known. 

Monthly.—Fruit is gathered from the vines from June to | 
October, and in good quantity and fine qhality. 

3 Orders left at the Garden, or directed to the subscri- 
ber, Brighton, Mass., or Jeit at Messrs J. Breck & Co's | 
Agricultural Warehouse, loston, will he carefully and | 
promptly attended to, and all PLanrs will be carefully pack- 
ed and forwarded agveealiy to directions. 

AMES L. L. F. WARREN. | 
isSw | 
| 


| 
| 


Nonantum Vale, Brighton, Mass. July 17. 








Frem Sheffield, England; containing Garden Shears, im- 
roved Pruning Shears and Scissors, Proning and Grafting | 





Committee to make a Report of Flowers, Fruits and 
Vegetables. 

J. L. Russell, S. Walker, E. M. Richards, William | 
Kenrick, J. L. L. F. Warren, A. D, Williams. 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, July 22, 1829. 
Keported fur the New England Fariner. 
At Market, 240 Beef Cattle, (inciuding those unsold | 
last week,) 15 Cows and Calves, 3000 Sheepand Lambs, | 
and 175 Swine, including 100 at market last week. | 
About 70 Beef Caitle, and 8 or 10U0 Sheep unsold. | 
Prices.— Beef Cattle.—We again reduce our quota. | 
tions to conform to sales. First quality, $8 00 a $8 25, | 

Sones quality, $7 50 a $7 75. Third quality, $6 50a 

$7 25. 


Cows and Calves.—Sales $30, $37, $42, $50 $55 and | 
$70. 

Sheep —* Dull,” and the Market completely glutted. | 
One ordinary lot of lambs were sold for $1 25, and one | 
lot for $150. Sheep and Lambs $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, | 
$2 75, and $3 25. Wethers, $2 25, $2 50, $3 00, and | 
$4 25. 

Swine.—Dull. One lot of small pigs, more than half | 
barrows, at 7 3-4. No old hogs sold, 7 1-4 was the | 
highest offer. At retail small pigs at 9 and 10. 


| 
| 


| 5t and 52 North Market Street 


nives, Flower Gatherer, Garden, Dutch and ‘Triangular | 
Hoes, Saw, Spud, Weeding Hook, Garden Rake, Trowel 
Hammer und Garden Reel ; comprising over” useful imple- | 
ment necessary for the cultivation of the Flower Garden. | 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, No. 





AUSTIN’S SCYTHE RIFLES. | 
For sale at Neg England Agricultural Warehouse and | 
Seed Store. These Rifles are considered the Lest. They | 
are cased with fine kkmery, wear well and give a good sharp 
edge to the scythe. They have come into very general use | 
and are a good substitute for the scythe stone. A fresh lot | 
just recerved. JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 61 and 52 
North Market Street. 





| 





NEW BOOKS. | 

A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Dahlia and Cactus. 
By E. Sayers. 

Also, Birds and Flowers and other Country Things. f 
Mary Howitt. 

Dennis’ Silk Manual. 

American Flower Garden Companion. 

American Fruit Garden Companion, and 

An Essay on the Practicability of Cultivating the Honey 
Bee in Maritime Towns and Cities as a Source of Domestic 
Economy and Profit. By J. V.C. Smith, M. D., for sale by 

June 12 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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Fiax. (American) . . 
Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, 
Bay, Chaleur, 
Haddock, new, 
Mackerel, No. 1 
No. 2. 
ae ’ 
Alewives, dry salted, No. i. 
Salmon, No.1, * 
Fiovur, Genesee, cash, . < 
Baltimore, Howard street, 
Richmond canal, 
Alexandria wharf, 
Rye, . . 
Meat, Indian, in bbls, > 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow, 
southern flat, yellow, 
white, . 
Rye, northern, 
Barley, : 
Oats, northern, 
southern, 
Hay, best English, per ton, . 
Eastern screwed, 
Hopa, Ist quality, 
2d quality, 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, 
southern, Ist sort, ‘ ‘ 
Learner, Philadelphia city tannage, 


(prime) 


do, country do, 
Baltimore city tannage, 
do. dry hides, 


New York red, light, 

Boston, do. slaughter, 

Boston dry hides, 
Lime, best sort, 


Oit, Sperm, Spring and Summer, . 
Winter, ° ° 
Whale, refined. ; ‘ . 


Linseed, American, 

Neat’s Foot, . é P ‘ 
Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 lhs. 
Pork, extra clear, 


refined, ’ 














WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


j FROM T 
j 6 50 676 
5 00 5 25 
ibushe!l| 175° 225 
. a 200; 300 
barrel | | 1600 
“ 1450/1175 
; | | 1300 
/pou 
Pons | 2s! 34 
| “ } io 12 
bushel | |} 3 
eel ; 
pound | 
“ | BT] 46 
st See 
‘quintal) 362! 375 
“| 
| aad | 2 00; 225 
jbarre) | | 
« | $75) 1000 
“ | 625) 660 
D te bol } 
ro | 22 00 
| « | 675) 62 
| “ 6 00 
; « 557 
“ 5 87 | 
“ 437) 450 
bushel | | 
“ 87 | 88 
“ 8. R4 
“6 95! 98 
“ 
“ 61 63 
“ 55 
18 00 | 20 00 
| 1250} 13 50 
pound 16 
“ i } 14 
“ ! 12) 
} «= | at 42 
“ | 29 20 
“ j 25 Q7 
“ | 26 23 
ne 26 
| “ 22 | 24 
\ “ 22; 23 
“ 21 23 
cask | 80) 28 
gallon | 
“ i; gis 120 
«“ 50 60 
“ | 
“ 9 100 
275! 287 


harre] | 25 00 26 00 

















clear, so 124 00) 
Mess, “ 17 WO 2000 
Prime, A “ 16 00 , 1600 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, hushel| 287); 300 
Red Top, southern, + 90/ 100 
northern, " | 150 
Canary, s 
Hemp, “ 262) 300 
be viet 1-0 “ 125] 150 
Red Clover, northern, pound 
Southern Clover, none, a 
Soap, American, No. 1, ac 6 7 
«No. 2; | « s| 6 
TALLow, tried, ; d “ 12 13 
TeaAzLes, Ist sort, . 3 : pr M.| 300] 850 
Woot, prime, or Saxony bleeces, . pound 60 62 
American, full blood, washed, e 55 58 
do. 3-4ths do. us 50 53 
do. 1-2 do. sad 45 £0 
do. 1-4 and common, « 40 42 
£_: ( Pulled superfine, . ‘ ad 60 62 
= }No.1, : ‘ " 55 68 
$3 4 New, ; A : e 35 40 
z =! No. 3, P . } 25 30 
PROVISTON MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES, 
Hams, northern, . : . , pound; i3 | 14 
southern and western, . adit, a 
Pork, whole hogs, : : “ 10; 
Pouttry, petlb., . . ‘ ° « | 
Butter, tub, ° . ’ ” 17; 20 
lump, Mtl lt Cea oT eT ae 
Eecs, . - dozen | 18] 21 
PotaTOEs, ‘ , ‘ bushel | 
white, new, ; Ay 75 
AppLes, ° 350 
Ciper, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


as 


WONDERS AND MURMURS. 
BY HISS MALL. | 


Strange that the wind should be left so free 
To play with a flower or tear a tree ; 


| 
To range or ramble where'er it will, 
And as it lists be fierce or still ; | 
Above and around to breathe of life, | 
Or to mingle the earth and sky in strife ; } 
Gently to whisper with morning's light, 
Yet to growl like a fettered fiend at night, 
Or to love and cherish and bless to-day, 
What to-morrow it ruthlessly rends away ! 


Strange that the sun should call into birth 
All the fair flowers and fruits of earth, 
Then bid them perish and see them die 
While they cheer the soul and gladden the eye; | 
At morn its child is the prime of spring, 

At night a shrivelled and loathsome thing ; 
‘To-day there is hope and life in his breath, 
To-morrow it shrinks to a useless death: 
Strange doth it seem that the sun should joy 
To give birth alone that it may destroy. 


Strange that the ocean should come and go, 
With its daily and nightly ebb and low— 

To bear on its placid breast at morn 

The bark that ere night should be tempest-torn ; 
Or cherish it all the way it must roam, 

To leave it a wreck within sight of home ; 

To smile as the mariner’s toils are o'er, 

Then wash the dead to his cottage door, 

And gently ripple along the strand, 

To watch the widow behold him land. 


But stranger than all, that man should die 

When his plans are formed and his hopes are high ! 
He walks a lord of the earth to-day, 

And the morrow beholds him part of its clay ; 

He is born in sorrow and cradled in pain, 

And fio.n youth to age it is labor in vain ; 

And all that seventy years can show, 

Is that wealth is trouble, and wisdom wo; 

That he treads a path of care and strife, 

Who drinks the poisoned cup of life. 


Alas! if we murmur at things like these, 

Which reflection tells us are wise decrees— 

That the wind is not ever a gentle breath— 

That the sun is often the bearer of death— 

That the ocean wave is not always still— 

And that life is checkered with good and ill : 

If we know ‘tis well such change should be, 
What do we learn from the things we see ? 

That an erring and sinning child of dust 

Should not wonder nor murmur, but hope and trust., 


SUICIDE OF A MATHEMATICAL MISER. 

On Friday week, a coronor’s inquest was held 
over the body of Jeremiah Hallet, of Yarmouth, 
who, on the 28th ult., killed himself by hanging.— | 
The deceased lived alone, and was sixtyfour years | 
of age the day the inquest was held. The deceas- 
ed was a miser. T'o accumulate money he sacri- 
ficed all the comforts and conveniences of life, and 
even severed the natural ties of kindred. The get- 
ting of money and the mathematics were the two 
aubjects which engrossed all his thoughts. In 
youth and till 25 years of age, he was employed in 
farming and the fisheries. When at school the 
mathematics absorbed all his thoughts, and though 
mm after life he was engaged in school keeping, and 








was once a member of the school committee of 
Yarmouth, he was on all subjects but one, a very 
ignorfnt man. 

At 25, in consequence of over exertion, he lost, 
or imagined he had lost, his health, He went to 
Boston, and though extremely debilitated, he pre- 
ferred walking twice from the north to the south 


' end of the city to find Dr Rand, rather than pay for 


a carriage to carry him. By that physician’s ad- 
vice he was salivated, by which he lost most of his 
teeth. ‘lhough apparently well, he believed him- 
self sick, and kept his room nineteen years, being 
rarely seen excepting by the members of his fath- 
er’s family. During this long period, he was al- 
most constantly engaged in the study of the math- 
ematics. The floor of his room was sanded, as was 
the fashion in those times; this he would brush 
smooth, and mark thereon with his finger. The 
walls were also covered with figures and diagrams. 
After the decease of his father in 1819, he occa- 
sionally ventured out of the house, though he did 
not engage in any laborious employment, and was 
careful not to be seen by strangers. 

For ten years he has lived a hermit’s life. He 
was master and mistress of his own house, the doors 
of which he kept fastened, rarely admitting any 
oae. His numerous relations and friends in this 
town are highly respectable and worthy, and have 
been unremitted in their labors and entreaties to 
induce him to change his course of life. 

He had one elegant suit, which he occasionally 
wore, and his every day habiliments were as de- 
cent as are generally worn by laboring men. His 
charities never warmed the hearts of the poor. A 
relative who yet survives, and is in destitute cir- 
cumstances, once went to him when pressed by 
want, for a few quarts of meal; but he turned her 
from him empty handed. 

‘lhe deceased was a monomaniac. On all sub- 
jects save the getting and saving of money, he was 
of sane mind. He could not afford to marry.— 
Pride and avarice were with him antagonistic prin- 
ciples. He was desirous of concealing his real char- 
acter from the world—and therefore occasionally 
affected, in dress and manners, the appearance of 
a finished gentleman. He was vain of his mathe- 
matical knowledge, as well he might be; for he 
had devoted more hours to the study of that  sci- 
ence than perhaps any other man living, He was 
profoundly skilled in the science of numbers, and 
could boast of greater proficiency in the higher 
branches of mathematics, than any man in this part 
of the country. The readers of the old “ Furmer’s 
Almanac” will recollect his initials. He has solv- 
ed all the mathematical questions published in that 
annual, and has furnished for it many original prob- 
lems to puzzle the brains of adepts in algebraic 
lore. 

During the last months of his life he was much 
depressed in spirits, and at times in conversation 
exhibited decided evidences of insanity. He be- 
lieved that the real estate had all been set off by 
execution for the payment of his father’s debts, and 
that he should have to want. Those to whom he 
in confidence gave this information, could not un- 
deceive him. He said they might go to the Reg- 
ister’s office and satisfy themselves. He also a- 
verred that his woodland had been advertised in 
the newspapers, and sold at auction, He imagin- 
ed that his relations were getting his other proper- 
ty from him, and while fully persuaded of the truth 
of this delusion, he committed suicide. 








To trace the succession of steps by which he 


descended froin frugality to parsimony, and at last 
became emphatically a miser, would be a subject of 
curious and instructive inquiry. Jeremiah Hallet 
would have been indignant had he been called 
while living, a miser. Feeding on the coarsest 
fare he called economy ; sitting without fire while 
his wood was rotting in piles, was with him frugal- 
ity; and using a shingle for the double purpose of 
a fire shovel and bellows, was, in his view, a saving 
of expense.— Yarmouth Register. 





- REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 





The Revolving Rake which has been in general use in - 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to be 
one of the most useful and lahor saving machines now in 
use. One man and horse with a boy to lead, will rake on 
an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 
the work well. They are are coming into very general use 
in ali parts of the country, and will, no doult, in a few years 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. There isa 
great advantage in this rake over all others, as the person 
using it does not have to stopthe horse to unload the rake. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 51 and 52 North 
Market Street. 





GRAIN CRADLES. 


= 














: = 
The Grain Cradle is an article which is Coming into very 
general use in the New England States, where they were til 
of late but little known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern and western States, for many 
ears, and which is found to be decidedly the hest mode cf 
Larvestiog grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
when he cannot reap inore than one’ Fer 


acres ina day 
North Market 


sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 51 & 52 
Street. 
July 10. 





FINE CALF FOR SALE. 
A fine young heifer calf, from J. P. Cushing’s celebrated 
bull. Enquire of JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





DURHAM SHORT HORN BULL. 

For sale, a very fine Durham Short Horned Bull, three 

years old. For further particulhrs inquire at the New Eng- 

land Agricultural Warehouse. 
Boston, June 12, 1839. 
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THE NEW ENGLASD FARMER 
Is pubiished every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 6¢ cents. 


TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 
17 SCHOOL STREST.....BOSTUN 





























